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TOTIS VIRIBUS 


Since our founding in 1855, Will & Baumer has 
worked unceasingly to supply the Church with 
candles of the highest quality. Every resource at 
our command—untiring laboratory research, experi- 
enced craftsmanship—has been devoted to making 
a better product . . . suited in every respect to the 
high purpose for which it is intended. 

Latest Will & Baumer improvement is the New 
Style Sanctolite, now being introduced to the Clergy. 
A scientifically-designed 7-day Sanctuary Light that 
burns steadier — and longer — it conforms to the 


high standards of quality and value in- 
herent in every Will & Baumer product. 
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No Penny-Counting 





Epiror: My husband and I thrive on your 
293 magazine and we have often praised its 
294 realistic attitude but recently we had to 
29 chuckle. In the Comment “Starting Life on 
C. K. 987 $5,200” (4/28, p. 96), was it honest opin- 
ae a ala salah 998 ion or facetiousness that prompted the con- 
aa ST Ail iss =“ clusion: “It can readily be seen that our 
: 300 §5900-a-year couple has to start life count- 
S.J. 303 ing every penny”? 
ae eg Even in 1956, newlyweds and fathers-in- 
yy|law should rejoice at such a salary. Please 
don’t spoil young married couples living in 
306|the manner outlined by even allowing them 
to think they have to count every penny. 
Me Metemis ata 308/Too many of us will just laugh at their 
P. McCorry, S.J. 309|plight. (Mrs.) BEveERLY NELSON 
Pheophilus Lewis 310|Warm Springs, Ore. 

Fae Sat eee 310 
-...Moira Walsh 312 
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Provincialism Rebuffed 








d published by them spitor: I liked Rev. Edward F. Kenrick’s 
of the United om tribute to Matthew Arnold (Am. 5/5), but 
since lag _— I think he was a bit too sweeping in his 
ooeme K. eee ondemnation of modern critics for not 
wages te Cm : ebuffing” the “provincialism” of our 20th- 
CHARLES KEENAD century American novel. Surely writers like 
Editors L Maden ’.\an Wyck Brooks, Bernard de Voto, How- 
gol A. Granaaied Mumford Jones, Edmund Wilson, Hen- 
; Sah iry Seidel Canby, and more latterly, Leslie 
geen Smatt » Fiedler, have done their share of such 
scieliaiaiiiea Wu» tebuffing.” Bro. Cormac Pup, F.S.C. 
“osta, JAMES L. V1z2480;, New York, N. Y. 

FARRELL; NEW_ YORK:) 


SAN FRANCISCO; RICHARD) 
iILIP S. LAND; LONDON: 


}RODRICK 

| Office: Liturgical Music 

New York 25, N.Y. 

; Eptror: The problems outlined by Paul 
Ani 17, N.Y Hume and their solutions have given me 
Tiessotl a new hand-hold in the struggle for a true 
Se Bien . understanding of music in the liturgy. As 


rys_ 2 Young organist choirmaster I have to face 
the attitude of “We've done it for years 
jand you're not going to change it now.” 
| This attitude is not only that of the con- 
gregation in general, but is found in priests 
also... Pau R. CONNOLLY 
reekly by toe Culver City, Calif. 
saor 43th Street, New 
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Epiror: . . . Several things stand out. One 
is the great devotion of our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII to sacred music. If all would 
follow his recent encyclical, the problem 
would disappear over-night. The tremen- 
dous growth of the parochial school system 
could easily be utilized to promote greater 
interest in true church music. . . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. Horst A. AGERTY 
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Eprror: I am a convert and have always 
felt that the Church in America fails to 
appeal to many people because of limiting 
itself to hymns which are “good music.” 
[Mr. Hume wants it] esthetically “good.” 

I don’t like good music. It puts me to 
sleep. The reason probably is that I am 
unable to distinguish many tonal differ- 
ences which my friends tell me are found 
in classical compositions. 

Nevertheless, I like bad music. I like 
country music, folk songs, spirituals and 
Protestant hymns. Something like “Lean- 
ing on the Eternal Arm” or “Nearer, My 
God to Thee” really reaches me. 
Webster, N. Y. JoserH R. ScHURMAN 


Foreign Students 


Epiror: Fr. Eugene K. Culhane’s article, 
“Student Visitors are VIP’s,” in the May 19 
AMERICA, interested me. We have a State 
Teachers College here, and every year 
there are usually several students from 
other nations enrolled at it. This is a very 
Catholic community, with two Benedictine 
colleges which always have a great number 
of foreign students from many lands. 

I am thinking of two foreign Catholic 
girls who went to Teachers College last 
year. They should have been at St. Bene- 
dict’s. Before the end of the year, one had 
married a non-Catholic in his Church and 
the other was engaged to a non-Catholic. 
It seems tragic that this could happen in 
our Catholic community. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Mrs. C. E. BEAcoM 


Corporations and Ethics 


Epiror: One cannot let go unanswered 
Robert E. Barrett Jr.’s remark in Corres- 
pondence (Am. 6/2, p. 233) “If insurance 
is compulsory, the companies will charge 
what the traffic will bear.” 

Seriously, it has often struck me that we 
Catholics—religious and laity alike—some- 
times feel that the big corporation, be it 
insurance or otherwise, is wrong per se. 
Nothing, obviously, could be further from 
the truth. Big business today is probably 
closer to the Christian Ethic than most care 
to or want to believe. 

CHARLES A. WILL 

Guardian Life Insurance 

Company of America 
New York, N. Y. 





Good Pamphlets 
make Good Reading 





NEW! 


THE LEGION 
OF DECENCY 


By AVERY DULLEs, S.J. 


What does it actually involve? 
What freedom does it allow? What 
obligations does it impose? On 
whom? When? Here is a full ex- 
planation in clear terms of the ob- 
jectives and limits of the Legion of 
Decency. 0 15 cents 








(J St. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By L. C. McHugh, S.J. For the Feast of St. 
Ignatius, July 31. 15¢ 


(J) JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 

By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Who they are 
and what they say—in clear, straightforward 
language. 15¢ 


(J I CHOSE POLITICS 
By Hon. James “Jim” Farley. A splendid ap- 
: 15¢ 


peal for careers in public life. 


OC) Wuy A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
By George A. Bull, S.J. The best reasons for 
a Catholic college education. 15¢ 


( RED CHINA TAKES OVER 

By Douglas Hyde. A powerful report on the 
real threat of Red China. 25¢ 
(J CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

By William J. McGucken, S.J. A short, packed, 
powerful statement of the philosophy of 
Catholic education. 25¢ 


(J) THE CHURCH OF SILENCE 


By Robert A. Graham, S.J. A complete survey 
of what has happened to religion behind the 
Iron Curtain. 25¢ 


Send your order today! 
Discounts on Bulk Orders: 5-49 copies 10%; 


50-99 copies 20%; 100 or more copies 30%. 


All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid. 


: AMERICA ‘ 
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Current Comment 





STATE OF THE NATION 


A Million Knights 


For the first time in history—with 
new members being received into the 
First Degree in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
the Philippines, Panama and Puerto 
Rico, as well as in the United States— 
the Knights of Columbus have passed 
the million mark. 

Luke E. Hart, Supreme Knight, re- 
cently listed some KC accomplishments: 
more than $115 million in insurance 
paid to widows and orphans of deceased 
members; a $500,000 endowment for 
graduate scholarships at Catholic Uni- 
versity; a $1 million educational trust 
fund for children of members killed or 
permanently disabled in World War II; 
the micro-filming of manuscripts and 
documents in the Vatican Library. 

The KC Catholic Advertising Pro- 
gram, in which ads are sponsored in 
magazines and newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of 55 million, had 
by May 1, 1956 brought in 2,247,900 
inquiries about the Catholic religion, 
and had resulted in 225,941 persons 
enroling for religious instruction. 

AMERICA Salutes the Knights as they 
begin their growth toward their second 
million. We are proud of their record 
of intelligent civic and social work. 


States Still Count 


Before the Taft-Hartley Act became 
law in 1947, the U. S. Supreme Court 
held that States had the right to deal 
with violence and coercion on picket- 
lines. Now that Taft-Hartley has made 
such union activity an unfair labor 
practice, has the Federal Government 
pre-empted this field, as it has pre- 
empted just about everything else con- 
nected with industrial relations? 

This was the question which the Su- 
preme Court answered on June 4 in a 
case involving the still unsettled two- 
year old strike at the Kohler Company 
near Sheboygan, Wisc. The company 
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protested to the Wisconsin Employment 


” Relations Board that the union was en- 


gaging in mass picketing and other 
types of coercive activity. On the appeal 
of the board, a State court enjoined the 
union’s illegal activities, and this deci- 
sion was duly upheld by the State 
Supreme Court. In denying a union 
appeal from the Wisconsin decision, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, by a 6-to-3 ma- 
jority, held that the State was fully 
within its rights in dealing with the 
coercion and violence which sometimes 
accompany strikes. “The States,” wrote 
Justice Stanley F. Reed for the majority, 
“are the natural guardians of the public 
against violence.” 

Though this decision will scarcely 
mollify the court’s embittered States’ 
Rights critics, it does preserve for the 
States what is still alas, a not unim- 
portant function in labor-management 
relations. 


School Victory on the Coast 


For Californians who have long 
labored under a form of unfair taxation 
not practised anywhere else in the 
Union, the Supreme Court of that 
State has brought long-awaited relief. 
On June 7, by a 4-3 decision, it upheld 
the constitutionality of a law providing 
tax-exemption for private, non-profit 
elementary and high schools. Catholics, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, Baptists and Episcopalians 
are among those who have cause to 
rejoice. 

The law at issue was passed by the 
legislature in 1951 and it was further 
endorsed by the people when a refer- 
endum was forced in 1952 (cf. “Schools 
and Taxes in California,” Am. 6/21/52). 
In reversing a lower court’s decision, 
the California Supreme Court has taken 
a grievous burden from the back of 
private education. The decision is also 
a vindication of the prodigious efforts 
of parents. They had to overcome mul- 









tiple challenges, of which bigotry and hi 
the importation of opposition funds fme 
from outside the State were not the fpri 
least important. of 

The court majority declared that the filesq 
tax-exemption law was not enacted to 
benefit any religion but merely “to 
promote the general welfare through 
encouraging the education of the 
young.” The principle of church-state 
separation is not impaired, said the 
court, which added that.“an exemption 
of property used for education purposes 
may validly be applied to school prop- 
erty owned and operated by religious 
organizations.” 























The law’s opponents have already t 
announced they will take the case to ! 
the U. S. Supreme Court. When this is C 
done, a rather unusual situation will be c 
brought to public attention. It was Chief t 
Justice Earl Warren, as Governor of a 
California, who signed the original bill y. 
into law. n 

tc 
Beware Elvis Presley ; 

Does the name Elvis Presley mean é 
anything to you? If it doesn’t the pr 
chances are that it does to your chil- to 
dren. He is a “singer” of rock-n-roll lay 
songs and his records are top favorites stu 
with the juke-box audience. If his “en- no 
tertainment” could be confined to rec-¥ be 
ords, it might not be too bad an influ-§ spc 
ence on the young, but unfortunately§ wa 
Presley makes personal appearances. \ 

He recently appeared in two shows§ oli 
in the Municipal Auditorium of Lafj to < 
Crosse, Wisconsin. According to a La olic 
Crosse paper, his movements and mo-§ wal 
tions during his performance, described§ ica’: 
as a “strip-tease with clothes on,” were# pro’ 
not only suggestive, but downright# Cat 
obscene. The youngsters at the shows-f  vete 
4,000 at one, about 1,200 at the second grou 
—literally “went wild,” some of themJ grou 
actually rolling in the aisles. Citizens§ caus 
groups of La Crosse were so concerned sociz 
that Lyons Associates, who had billed TI 
Presley, said they would never agail— new 
bring him or anyone like him to town§ merh 

Yet the National Broadcasting Com one’s 
pany wasn’t loathe to bring Presley into will] 
the living-rooms of the nation on the wher 
evening of June 5. Appearing on ne 
Milton Berle show, Presley fortunatelf fp, 7 
didn’t go so far as he did in La Cros®§ (Coy é, 


but his routine was “in appalling taste 
(said the San Francisco Chronicle) ani 
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“his one specialty is an accented move- 
ment of the body that hitherto has been 
primarily identified with the repertoire 
of the blond bombshells of the bur- 
lesque runway” (the judgment of the 
New York Times). 

If the agencies (TV and _ other) 
would stop handling such nauseating 
stuff, all the Presleys of our land would 
soon be swallowed up in the oblivion 
they deserve. 


Comic-Book Czar Resigns 


The comic-book industry was scared 
back in late 1954. The prevalence 
of horror and crime-type books had 
aroused such a ground-swell of public 
revulsion and sparked so many State 
and Federal investigations that the pub- 
lishers saw the handwriting on the wall: 
either clean themselves up or be cleaned 
up by legislation. 





In October, 1954, accordingly, the 
Comics Magazine Association set up a 
Code Authority. Judge Charles F. 
Murphy, a New York City magistrate, 
accepted a two-year appointment as 
Administrator. His word, it was agreed, 
would be final. After a start that was 
criticized at times outside the industry 
as too indecisive, Judge Murphy really 
got down to cleaning up the mess, It 
is now almost universally acknowledged 


The Catholic Lawyer ----A Giant Infant 


Though the Church more than any other institu- 
tion formed and fashioned the common law—now 
Anglo-American law—in the centuries from the Con- 
quest of England to the Reformation, the Church’s 
continued guidance over one of its noblest cul- 
tural creations has been in recent decades limited 
and restricted. Lately, however, there has been in 
America a quickening of the study of Christian ele- 
ments in Anglo-American jurisprudence. 

Many forces within the Church have contributed 
to what is now a national movement to rediscover 
and reapply the moral and Christian elements in 
the only system of civil law to which the Church 
has ever given birth. At least a dozen lawyer- 
priests devote or will soon devote their full time 
to legal education in America’s twenty Catholic 
law schools, where 5,700 of America’s 40,000 law 
students are enrolled. A minimum of thirty cities 
now celebrate the Red Mass, the latest addition 
being Worcester, Mass., where in May, under the 
sponsorship of Bishop John J. Wright, that event 
was held for the first time. 

While some of our larger cities have had Cath- 
olic Lawyers’ Guilds there has been little impetus 
to create in America a national federation of Cath- 
olic jurists to investigate and ponder the winding 
wall between law and morals. Oddly enough, Amer- 
ica’s Catholic lawyers, very well represented in a 
profession enthusiastic about “joining,” have trailed 
Catholic doctors, philosophers, musicians and war 
veterans in the formation of a national professional 
group along religious lines. The need for such a 
group may have been less deeply felt perhaps be- 
cause the Code of Ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation has always been an excellent one. 

The sixth issue (April, 1956) of the promising 
new quarterly the Catholic Lawyer (96 Scher- 
merhorn St., Brooklyn 1, $5 per year), confirms 
one’s conviction that this excellent journal is and 
will continue to be the too-long-delayed forum 
where Christian jurists can meet. The Catholic 





Fr. Drinan, S.J., is assistant dean of the Boston 
College Law School. 





Lawyer is both a cause and an effect of the vast 
movement around us to hark back to the meta- 
physical moorings of our law. It is a journal with 
enormous importance for jurists and men in pub- 
lic life in lands like Canada, Australia and India, 
where Anglo-American law obtains. The London 
Tablet of April 14 has recognized this fact and in 
a tribute to the Catholic Lawyer states that this 
“new venture of cooperation between canonists 
and common lawyers in the United States holds 
out the hope and the promise of a renascence— 
it may be a powerful renascence—of the Christian 
elements and principles of Anglo-American life 
and law.” 

The current issue of the Catholic Lawyer is ably 
edited by Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C.M., dean of 
St. John’s University Law School. The journal once 
again demonstrates its characteristic diversity of 
interests and its thoroughness of treatment. Past 
issues have explored such topics as artificial in- 
semination, the scope of religious liberty, the limits 
of professional secrecy and other equally difficult 
areas where law and morality overlap. Two features 
of special value in each issue of the Catholic Law- 
yer have been the unusually interesting material 
printed or reprinted on the life and virtues of St. 
Thomas More, the patron of the legal profession, 
and the excellent anonymous section treating of 
recent judicial decisions involving moral and reli- 
gious issues. 

With its current issue the Catholic Lawyer en- 
ters a new—and controversial—phase of its young 
life by publishing a 16-page defense of the “right- 
to-work” laws now accepted by 18 States of the 
Union. The 5,000 subscribers of the Catholic Law- 
yer are promised material in the July number from 
those who take issue with the article authored by 
Bernard H. Fitzpatrick of the New York Bar. The 
dissents will most likely be vigorous, but let us 
hope that the discussion will be marked by the 
same scholarly tone that characterized Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s article and all of the material in the pages 
of our promising Benjamin among learned Catholic 
periodicals. RoserT F, Drinan 
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that the comics improved greatly in 
moral tone under Judge Murphy’s strict 
surveillance. 

Word is getting about in Publishers’ 
Row that the judge is resigning because 
some members of CMA increasingly 
resented his control and even tried to 
force a relaxation of standards. If this 
is true, Judge Murphy deserves ap- 
plause for quitting rather than compro- 
mising. A compromise seems to be what 
the Association wants. John Goldwater, 
president of CMA, announces with a 
straight face that the judge “has finished 
the job he had to do.” 

The job will never be done with 
finality. It has to be continued month 
in and month out, and unless the czar 
who succeeds Judge Murphy (if indeed 
the industry feels the need of a succes- 
sor) holds to the same rigid standards, 
comic books will again become a social 
menace. 


WORLD STAGE 


ILO Move against Slave Labor 


Shortly before the International La- 
bor Conference met in plenary session 
at Geneva on June 7, the United States 
explained why it would refuse to sup- 
port the pending convention against 
slave labor. Such a convention, our 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, John E. 
Wilkins, told the delegates, would have 
no effect on countries practising forced 
labor. They would simply ignore it. This 
country favored, therefore, a more real- 
istic approach to the problem. It was 
prepared, Mr. Wilkins announced, to 
urge a convention that “would prohibit 
forced labor by removing the products 
of forced labor from international com- 
merce.” 





The Weeks Ahead 


Next week a French Jesuit, Pere 
Henri Chambre, will bring us an 
important article on the mean- 
ing of the new Soviet tactic of 
de-Stalinization. The week after, 
Father Joseph Small of the AMER- 
ica staff will discuss the question 
of secrecy in government and the 
“right to know.” 
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About all that can be said for this 
stand is that it reflects proficiency in the 
art of compromise. Embarrassed by a 
head-on clash between the Labor De- 
partment, which favors an ILO conven- 
tion against slave labor, and the State 
Department, which opposes it, the Ad- 
ministration produced the face-saving 
formula of a ban on the products of 
forced labor. This maneuver will not 
fool the other delegations at Geneva. 
They are well aware that our reason 
for not supporting a convention on 
forced labor is not the one given by Mr. 
Wilkins, but rather the unwillingness of 
the State Department to break with Sen. 
John W. Bricker and his followers and 
risk renewing the fight over the treaty- 
making powers of the President. Most 
of the non-Communist countries will 
agree with U. S. employe delegate 
George P. Delaney that our stand on 
forced labor does not meet “the moral 
or legal obligations of U. S. Government 
participation in the ILO.” 

If we are really opposing an ILO 
forced labor convention as “unrealistic,” 
why not move to amend it by including 
a ban on the products of forced labor? 
Why offer the ban as a substitute for 
something all other free nations want? 


USIA Tells of U. S. Religions 


The role that religion plays in Ameri- 
can life, says the U. S. Information 
Agency, is attracting more and more 
attention abroad. Our foreign friends 
hear our continued protestations that 
we are not quite as materialistic in 
outlook as they have thought, and they 
are asking us to show them what we 
have to back up the claim. 

The USIA, accordingly, is sending to 
200 posts overseas in 80 countries a list 
of 79 books now current in America 
“on religious thought, heritages and 
values.” The compilation aims to guide 
post librarians in book-purchasing. 

Congratulations are in order for the 
catholic nature of the list and particu- 
larly for the Catholic titles included. 
It starts with the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory. The social thought of the 
Church is represented by Catholicism 
in America, published by the editors 
of Commonweal; Our Bishops Speak 
(statements of the U. S. hierarchy from 
1919 to 1951); Problems and Oppor- 
tunities in a Democracy and Catholic 


Social Principles, both by Fr. John F, 
Cronin; Papal Pronouncements on the 
Political Order, by Fr. Francis J. Pow. 
ers; Industrialism and the Popes, by 
Sister Mary Lois Eberdt and Brother 
Gerald J. Schnepp. We find Jacque; 
Maritain’s Approaches to God and 
Christianity and Democracy, and John 
Francis Sullivan’s The Externals of the 
Catholic Church. 

A regrettable weakness in the list 
is the lack of any Catholic book in the 
field of education. With our congratv- 
lations to USIA, may we suggest that 
this gap be filled? 


“Interview” in Hungary 


It was a rare event when four Wes. 
tern newspapermen were able to ques. 
tion Archbishop Joseph Groesz, acting 
head of the Hungarian episcopate. If 
the Church in Hungary is really free, 
the truth would have come out. But, as 
written up, the occasion raised more 
questions than it answered. The 68 
year old Archbishop of Kalocza seemed 
to say in one breath what he took away 
in the other. He denied, for instance, 
that Cardinal Mindszenty had _ been 
rearrested. But he also said that he 
knew nothing of the Cardinal’s health 
because he had not seen him “for i 
long time.” 

Asked whether he could go to Rome, 
he said he could. Then he added that 
he didn’t really know, because “I have 
made no inquiries.” Archbishop Groesz 
also made the extraordinary statement, 
according to those reporting the inter- 
view, that “there is freedom of religion 
and worship” in Hungary. This is 4 
very casual utterance indeed. It hardly 
fits in with another declaration that 
there are still points of difference with 
the regime. These include: nomination 
to church posts, religious instruction il 
the schools and the present hindrances 
imposed on the bishops in the exercise 
of their rights. 

It is likely that the Hungarian Com 
munists want to create at least th 
appearance of religious appeasemeti 
If the recent interview (conducted it 
the presence of two Red officials) was 
calculated to stir up optimism, it We 
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With results in from California, the Presidential pri- 
mary season was over. Whereupon political wiseacres 
here and around the country began wondering if the 
primary system is worth the time, effort and money 
spent on it. Here were two estimable gentlemen, 
Stevenson and Kefauver, both able and _ intelligent, 
beating their brains out from Minnesota to Florida to 
California, in what seemed, before Eisenhower’s more 
recent illness, a competition for the dubious privilege 
of being the sacrificial lamb in November. What did 
they get out of it? 

According to the figures of a Congressional Quarterly 
weekly release, with 686% convention votes needed to 
nominate, Stevenson won 264 delegates, Kefauver 173. 
Moreover, the primary rules vary from State to State. 
In some, e.g., Nebraska, the delegates are not bound 
to their candidate, even on the first ballot, in others 
they are bound only for the first ballot and then are 
free, in some, the delegates are bound until their candi- 
date releases them. In at least one—a Kefauver State— 
they are bound until he falls below 10 per cent of the 
total cast. 

Yet only 16 States, plus Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, held primaries; 32 States elect delegates in 
carefully selected conventions, but with widely varying 


Underscorings 


rules: some are for favorite sons (for trading purposes 
only), some uncommitted but subject to the State boss, 
others with instructions for first or second ballots, with 
variations. 

Nine States have yet to hold conventions, 14 sent 
at least 10 uncommitted votes, some as high as 24 and 
28. There are over 600 uncommitted votes already 
elected or to come. Stevenson now must win about 405 
of these to be nominated, Kefauver even more. It is 
with these delegates that the professional politicians 
get in their licks. Stevenson’s and Kefauver’s new tasks 
now are to woo these bosses. And who knows at what 
a cost to personal integrity? 

For one brought up in Philadelphia in the heyday 
of Mathew Stanley Quay and Boies Penrose, and their 
dreary machinations, and fairly close to them even as 
a boy by family connections, and who remembers the 
buoyant days of Theodore Roosevelt and the elder 
LaFollette and their promises of better days with the 
“free primary,” all this makes a pretty depressing pic- 
ture. Only 16 States with them! And now many of those, 
even, can be and are manipulated by bosses ruling the 
local legislatures. A national (that is, Federal) primary, 
as some suggest, is not the answer: that way lies dic- 
tatorship. 

Eisenhower, of course, has the answer: overwhelm- 
ing personal popularity. Even before California, he had 
a hundred more delegates than needed to nominate 
him in San Francisco, with more to come. All depends, 
of course, on his final agonizing decision yet to be made, 
maybe in a few weeks. WitFrrip Parsons 
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AN INSTITUTE offering training for 
priests in problems of a socio-economic 
nature will be held July 2-Aug. 8 at 
the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. Rev. Patrick W. 
Gearty of the university's economics 
faculty will be director of the institute. 
NCWC’s Social Action Department will 


| cooperate by arranging tours and pro- 


viding special lecturers. Registration 
June 27-30. 


>THE FIESTA DE SAN JUAN will 
be celebrated by the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the New York area June 23 
on the Bronx campus of Fordham Uni- 
versity. It was formerly held in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, but that church 
would not accommodate the numbers 
who are expected to attend the open- 
air Pontifical High Mass, at which 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, will preside. 
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BA TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
workshop will be one of the features of 
the ninth annual conference of the 
Catholic Broadcasters’ Association to be 
held at Boston, Mass., June 22-24. In 
addition, a special TV workshop for 
nuns from outside the archdiocese will 
offer practice in script writing, camera 
operation and other technical work. Fee 
for the latter is $25. For details on the 
conference or the nuns’ workshop, write 
Rev. Walter Flaherty, 25 Granby St., 
Boston, Mass. 


p> THE APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA, 
devoted to meeting the spiritual, social 
end recreational needs of sailors, has 
published a pocket-size 15-page book- 
let explaining the nature, importance 
and problems of its work (711 Camp 
St., P. O. Box 942, New Orleans, 5¢ a 
copy; $45 per 1,000). 


ness men, will make its annual retreat 
at the Jesuit Retreat House, Glenmont 
(near Albany), N. Y., June 29 p.m. 
to July 3 a.m. The retreat lasts three 
full days. To join this retreat, now 
being held for the 29th year, inquire 
of W. J. Petry, 418 W. 160 St., New 
York 32 (WA 38-6255) or of Fr. John 
LaFarge of the America staff, who can 
be reached at UN 5-3737. 


Bp THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
is offering a summer workshop in 
teaching arithmetic in the elementary 


grades. Classes 1-4 P.M., Monday 
through Friday, June 25-Aug. 3; three 
credits for course. . . . The university’s 


Center for Human Relations will con- 
duct a workshop in this subject, June 
25-July 20. Sessions Monday through 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 3 P.M.; six credits 
(MeNichols Road at Livernois, Detroit 
21, Mich.). C. K. 
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Editorials 





The “Immorality” of Neutralism 


If the current conflict over neutrality means that Wash- 
ington is readjusting its foreign-policy sights, then the 
Administration is having a difficult time expressing it- 
self. Within the short space of four days recently, it 
ran the gamut of every possible view on the subject. 
On June 6 President Eisenhower stunned Washington's 
diplomatic community by intimating, during his weekly 
press conference, that neutral nations may, after all, be 
following a wise course. On June 10, at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Secretary of State Dulles attempted to reassure 
the bewildered diplomats of such allied nations as West 
Germany and Pakistan. Yet, Mr. Dulles’ frank state- 
ment that neutrality is an “obsolete conception and, 
except under very exceptional circumstances . . . im- 
moral and short-sighted,” is not calculated to better 
United States relations with India, Indonesia and the 
other uncommitted nations of Asia. 


NEUTRALITY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Is neutrality immoral? The question is not new to 
Catholic moralists. International law owes much to 
such figures as Francisco de Vitoria and Francisco 


Suarez, each of whom, with Hugo Grotius, has been - 


called by jurists the “Father of International Law.” If, 
up to the 19th century, there was no place in the in- 
ternational conscience for neutrality de jure, i.e., neu- 
trality exercised as a right, the thinking of these theolo- 
gians was in large manner responsible. It was recog- 
nized that no powerful nation could remain aloof either 
in a war between an aggressor nation and a nation seek- 
ing justice or in the event that civilization was at stake. 
Nations could remain de facto neutral if they were 
unable to ascertain on which side justice lay, or if they 
saw that their participation in a war would be inef- 
fectual. But this is not the same as claiming neutrality 
as a right. 


The doctrine of non-intervention was later con- 


Our Defenses and Our Schools 


The warning voiced by the head of our Continental 
Air Defense, Gen. Earle E. Partridge, made bleak head- 
lines June 6, when it was released (with 127 deletions ) 
by a Senate Armed Services Subcommittee. “I do not 
rest easy,” said Gen. Partridge. 


I do not think our defenses are good enough. We 
need better aircraft and guided missiles with an 
improved range. . . . We have difficulty getting 
skilled technicians and trouble keeping our young 
officers. . . . The big expenditures lie ahead. 
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demned in 1864 in the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. In ap 
allocution four years before, Pius IX had remarked: 


We cannot abstain from deploring among other 
things this deadly and pernicious principle called 
non-intervention, which certain Governments have 
been proclaiming for some time and have been put- 
ting into practice even when there is question of 
aggression of one Government against an- 
other. 


THE COLD WAR 


In his Christmas message of 1948 Pope Pius XI] 
brought the doctrine up to date, when, obviously re 
ferring to the cold war, he stated: 


A people threatened with an unjust aggression, 
or already its victim, may not remain passively 
indifferent. . . . All the more does the solidarity 
of nations forbid others to behave as mere specta- 
tors, in an attitude of apathetic neutrality. ... 
[Neutrality] has only reassured the fomentors and 
authors of aggression... . 


Mr. Dulles was not far wrong in denouncing nev 
trality as “immoral.” Yet the distinction between de jure 
and de facto neutrality must be kept in mind. Does 
India, for example, have a case for remaining neutrd 
if, incomprehensible as it may seem, she fails to recog. 
nize in communism an international threat, or if she 
feels that economic stability must take precedence over 
military entanglements? This issue of neutralism in 
today’s world is indeed complicated. 

Presidential press conferences no doubt have thei 
value. But that the President should be expected to 
come up with an off-the-cuff answer to every major 
foreign-policy problem is certainly open to question. 
This is one instance in which the President might have 
been better advised to plead for more time to consider 
the implications of his reply. 


We have now arrived at a point in history, he cor 
tinued, “when, if unopposed, it is possible for one 
tion’s air force to destroy another nation.” By 1959 tht 
Russians will be capable of such all-out destruction. 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head of the Strategic Air Com 
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plane than our B-52; and the Bear, a plane for which 
we have no counterpart. We can presently defend our- 
selves effectively only against the Bull, the Russian 
B-29. 


WHOSE IS THE FAULT? 


Why have we fallen behind? One factor, and an im- 
portant one, is the failure of our schools to prepare our 
youth for the kind of technological race in which the 
free world is currently engaged with the USSR. Former 
President Herbert Hoover put his finger on this prob- 
lem on June 5 in San Francisco when he said that un- 
less something is done about the “famine” of trained 
scientists and engineers, “many of the wheels of the 
United States will some day stop turning.” 

Russia claims that she is now graduating an annual 
crop of 85,000 scientists and engineers. Ten years ago 
we were producing 50,000 a year. Today, says Mr. 
Hoover, that number is down to about 30,000. Why is 
this reservoir of trained personnel dropping so rapidly? 
According to a UP report of his speech, Mr. Hoover 
blames “this national failure” in part, at least, on our 
schools. The high schools, he said, are putting entirely 
too little emphasis on the teaching of physics, chemistry, 
geometry and algebra. (Social studies and “life-adjust- 
ment” courses have in too many places edged out the 


more difficult subjects.) Yet without this basic training 
boys and girls cannot qualify for the universities and 
technical schools which would train them as engineers 
and scientists. “It is a pity,” he concluded, “that those 
who are adapted find their public schools have failed 
in their preparation.” Talents buried in high school are 
rarely unearthed during college years. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


If few study mathematics and science, fewer still 
will ever teach these subjects. We read recently that 
in New York City fewer than 100 candidates had ap- 
plied for 650 positions as mathematics teachers in 
municipal junior high schools. On the high-school level 
354 math teachers were needed. Less than a third of 
this number could be found who were willing and able 
to meet the requirements. 

We recognize, of course, that not every boy or girl 
can profit from a stiff course in math or the sciences. 
But these studies should certainly be available for the 
qualified. 

Asked when we needed to get this backlog of work 
done in order to shore up our defenses, Gen. Partridge 
said: “Yesterday, if possible.” Our educational errors, 
too, date from yesterday and the day before. Today is 
the time to correct them. 


Hayes of the Machinists 


For Al Hayes, 49-year-old president of the International 
Association of Machinists, the week ending June 9 
was one of the biggest in his busy and eventful life. On 
June 3, IAM headquarters in Washington announced 
that the union was establishing, jointly with U.S. In- 
dustries, Inc., a labor-management foundation to study 
the whole complex problem of private health and wel- 
fare plans. Three days later, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council voted unanimously to remove the checks which 
up till now have hobbled its Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Hayes is chairman. These two 
developments mean that in the incipient showdown- 
fight to purge the American labor movement of racket- 
eering and corruption, Al Hayes will have, after AFL- 
CIO president George Meany himself, the leading role. 


THE FOUNDATION 


The decision to establish the Foundation on Col- 
lectively Bargained Health and Welfare Plans—the 
credit for which Mr. Hayes must share with John I. 
Snyder, president and chairman of the board of U.S. 
Industries—was a wise one. Welfare funds are today 
the favorite and lushest, though not the only poaching 
grounds of labor racketeers. About 12 million workers 
and their dependents are now covered by these funds. 
Into them employers are pouring $5 billion a year. Al- 
teady, though most of the funds are less than ten years 
old, they have accumulated reserves of $20 billion. They 
are, naturally, a grave temptation, not only to gangsters, 

ut also to the “fast-buck” boys in the ranks of labor 
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itself. The new foundation will study, of course, how 
to keep welfare funds from suspicions of corruption and 
racketeering, but its work will not stop there. More 
importantly, it will strive to learn how these funds can 
best be administered, so as to provide the widest pos- 
sible range of benefits at the lowest possible cost. Its 
findings will be made available to all interested unions 
and employers. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES COMMITTEE 


Though the approach of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee is less positive than that of the founda- 
tion, it is no less essential. Until the crooks are driven 
out, the best procedures that intelligent and moral- 
minded men can devise will be only partially effective. 
It is the task of the Ethical Practices Committee to 
oust the crooks, to spotlight corruption and bring it to 
the attention of labor’s top leadership. Until the recent 
decision of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, the com- 
mittee lacked both the jurisdiction and the staff to do 
a real job. It could not move until the executive council 
brought rumored corruption to its attention, and even 
then it had little to move with. Now it will have a staff 
of investigators and lawyers and can initiate its own 
investigations. It has become in a sense organized 
labor’s own FBI. 

We wish God’s blessing on Mr. Hayes’ work. It is a 
work that is critically important for the good name of 
labor. It is scarcely less important for the country as a 
whole. 
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Secular Institutes 


Raymond Bernard, SJ. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES are in the news today and 
will be heard of more and more. Meetings for interested 
leaders were held in San Francisco in July, 1955 (re- 
ported in America for November 26, 1955), in New Or- 
leans in December, 1955 and in Chicago last March. 
Many want to know what secular institutes are and 
what their aims are. 

To penetrate more deeply into the significance of this 
comparatively new movement, which is only now slow- 
ly taking definitive shape, it is necessary to glance back 
a century and a half. Where choice was permitted, and 
oftener where there seems to have been no choice, 
churchmen in those days resolutely and blithely asso- 
ciated themselves—and the fortunes of the Church of 
Christ—with the ruling classes and the nobility. This 


was true not only in France but also in most European 


countries. 

More clearly than observers of that day, we can see 
now that such a close association would intensify into 
an identification of the interests of the Church with 
the interests of contemporary rulers. Such an association 
bred on the side of the masses a tendency of disasso- 
ciation from the Church. In the 1890's, a hundred years 
after the French Revolution, Pope Leo XIII could la- 
ment that the Church was already losing contact with 
the common people, particularly the working classes. 

Politically and socially, a relatively stable society had 
become more mobile. For proof, there were the steady 
growth of the great cities, the peasants’ loss of land 
tenure, the growing attraction of the city for the 
agrarian unprivileged, the persistent revolt of the “lib- 
erals” against “medieval” traditions and values. All the 
cultural, philosophic, industrial, economic, mercantilist 
and political factors involved in changing the face of 
Europe of the day were not without some effect upon 
the total life of the Church. 

As the French Revolution and the subsequent up- 
heavals of that age affected the normal living of relig- 
ious life in communities of the established orders and 
congregations, it was only natural that the life of the 
Church should grow and seek new outlets acceptable 
to the temper of the times. 





Fr. Bernard, S.J., is the managing editor of Social 
Order (3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. ) 
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This new development was actually under way whik 
the Revolution swirled over France. Some believe thai 
to Pere Pierre Joseph Picot de Cloriviére, S.J. (1735. 
1820), can be traced the foundations of the first secular 
institutes. He was a St. Malo Breton who studied x 
the English College of Douai and entered the Jesuit 
six years before they were suppressed in France in 1762 
After that he continued his studies in England, became: 
novice-master for three years and made his solemn pro. 
fession only a few days before Clement XIV’s gener 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773. 

Pére de Cloriviére lived as a parish priest in France 
until called to head a seminary at Dinan. In 1790 ke 
first thought of enlisting laymen to do the work o 
the suppressed religious. Next year he founded the So. 
ciety of the Heart of Jesus for priests and laymen and 
the Society of the Heart of Mary for women. But over 
Catholic Europe there lay a thick smog of inertia and 
complacency. All the old customs, habits and organiza- 
tional patterns of the past lingered heavily on, u- 
changed, untouched, sacred and inviolable. Father de 
Cloriviere’s ventures seemed doomed to oblivion. 

On October 29, 1918 Pere de Cloriviére’s Society of 
the Heart of Jesus was re-established by three priest 
when they made vows, after 18 years of planning and 
dreaming. In 1919 a little group dedicated to promo- 
tion of the Kingship of Christ was formed at Milan. In 
1920 Cardinal Mercier established a small group 
priests, the Friends of Jesus, who seem to have pros 
pered immediately. In Holland, in 1921, the Jesuit 
Father Jacob van Ginneken established the Grail for 


women and the next year the Crusaders of St. John} 


for men. In 1928, at Madrid, appeared the Opus Dei 
In 1938, at Assisi, arose the Pro Civitate Christiana. We 
may say that the years after World War I, 1918-1922 
were the infancy stage of secular institutes. 


NATURE OF THE SECULAR INSTITUTE TODA! 


All these stirrings were, of course, known to Rome | 
and to the bishops, as was also the vast dynamic surg 
among the laity across the world. 

The present Pontiff, by the Apostolic Constitution 
Provida Mater Ecclesia of February 2, 1947 and a Motu 
Proprio of March 12, 1948, recognized the experimet 
of secular institutes and encouraged the experimenter 
in their apostolic enterprise. Publicity was given somé 
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of the extant institutes. By 1949, a total of 33 groups 
had petitioned the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
for approval as secular institutes. In June, 1953 the 
applications had risen to 130. Of these 11 had received 
pontifical approbation by the end of 1954. 

The first official description of secular institutes was 
contained in the Special Statute appended to Provida 
Mater Ecclesia: “societies of clerics or laity who devote 
themselves to the life of the evangelical counsels in 
the world in order to reach Christian perfection there 
and exercise more fruitfully their apostolate.” 

The very rise and presence of secular institutes is the 
best argument for the view that the older religious 
orders and congregations have not as yet plowed the 
whole field. It means that the interplay of human forces 
and spiritual forces which is society is not a frozen, 
static mosaic, but rather a complex sort of chessboard 
where the pawns and pieces hop about most unpre- 
dictably. Each move, each interplay, produces a new 
relationship of each character to all the others and 
brings to light new problems. 


NEEDS OF THE TIMES 


When whole regions or whole institutions or whole 
cultures produce certain new relations, then problems 
may be intensified and the symptoms grow more alarm- 
ing. This, I believe, the saints were sensitive to. They 
sought, and still seek, to solve (not salve) the problems 
revealed by misery and indifference and immorality. 
_ Now it will not do to say that secular institutes are 
intruding into the bailiwicks of existing religious groups. 
fhe congregations and orders themselves have at 
various times felt the need for some sort of extension 
of their spirit and techniques into the secular life 
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around them, and thus arose the numerous third or- 
ders, sodalities and pious unions, most of them peculiar 
to and quite dependent upon the founding organiza- 
tion. 

Even so, after these new auxiliary groups of the 
orders and congregations had entered the field and 
lent their energies to the over-all apostolate, there 
arose (not spontaneously, but providentially ) the minute 
but mushrooming apostolate of Catholic Action, in 
which the layman is linked more closely to the hierarchy 
to furnish special aid for the many tasks overwhelming 
the hierarchy in so many lands. 

Catholic Action, too, has had great expectations and 
great promise—much of it realized even now—but it 
still has limitations. Catholic Action depends radically, 
for one thing, on the spiritual formation of its leader- 
ship. Again, it depends on the persistence, persever- 
ance and fortitude of that leadership. This deeper 
formation, many people lament, does not often enough 
take place. Whatever the reason, the leadership con- 
stantly fluctuates and changes, and the continuous re- 
placements, revival and re-inspiration make almost too 
many inroads on the time of the clergy. Briefly, in 
Catholic Action it is today very difficult to achieve any 
real dedication for any length of time by enough lead- 
ers. 

Certainly Pius XI had the highest hopes for Catholic 
Action, and rather strict demands too, as may be seen 
in his Caritate Christi Compulsi (1932): 

. the generous enthusiasm for God on the 
part of countless souls in every quarter of the 
world and in all classes of society . . . is, indeed, 

a powerful breathing of the Holy Spirit which is 

now passing over the earth, drawing especially the 

souls of the young to the highest Christian ideals, 
raising them above all human respect, rendering 
them ready for every sacrifice, unto the most heroic 

—a divine breath that stirs all hearts, even in spite 

of themselves, and causes them to feel an inward 

impulse, a real thirst for God, inspired even in 
those who dare not openly confess it (Catholic 

Mind, June 22, 1932, pp. 233-34). 

Immediately thereafter Pius XI pointed out that the 
enemies of God had united their forces in a single cam- 
paign against His truth and holiness. The Pope called 
for a parallel union of good individuals, good groups 
and good nations, especially in a crusade of penance, 
reparation and prayer. From the spirit of reparation to 
the Sacred Heart and of sincere prayer, he said, would 
flow a moral regeneration and a social reconstruction. 

There is scarcely a doubt that the Supreme Pontiff 
had in mind the serious need for an expansion of the 
apostolate to deeper fields and wider, through its 
penetration into all secular life. Neither is there any 
doubt that he was indicating the necessary means for 
this expansion. 

In the Special Statute for secular institutes, the re- 
quisites laid down concerning consecration of life 
and the profession of Christian perfection offer to as- 
pirants living and working outside of canonical religious 
communities an intensification of the spiritual life and 
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the apostolate. This can, I think, be properly looked 
on as an implementation or a fulfilment of the role of 
the layman. This profession of the life of the counsels 
and the apostolate seems to be the basic means for the 
unification (at least in a moral sense) of the forces 
of good, as requested by the Pope Pius XI. 


SPECIAL CHARACTER 


That this unification may continue to develop in this 
special new branch of the apostolate, the present Pope 
in his Motu Proprio (n. I) decreed that true secular 
institutes “should not and may not arbitrarily on any 
pretext be left among the common associations of the 
faithful but must necessarily be brought up and ad- 
vanced to the proper nature and form of secular in- 
stitutes which aptly correspond to their character and 
needs.” Secular institutes, therefore, are higher than the 
common associations and the very nature of their 
existence and function is higher and nobler. They are 
not to be concerned about the canonical discipline of 
the religious state nor is general religious legislation 
at present to be applied to them. 

An instruction of March 19, 1948 issued by the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious, takes great pains 
to point out that Rome does not in general look too 
favorably upon any bond between existing religious 
institutes and a secular institute, since in such a rela- 
tion there is great danger to the true autonomy of 
government in the institute (9b). Even tutelage is 
undesirable, and the very request for it by the institute 
itself will be considered rather an impediment than an 
aid to its autonomy. Some such close relationships do 
exist, but evidently they are tolerated with appropriate 
precautions. 


The same document returns to the theme that secular 
institutes 


. .. by reason of the state of full perfection which 
they profess and of the entire dedication to the 
apostolate which they impose, are, within that 
same kind of perfection and of apostolate, evi- 
dently called to higher things than those which 
would seem sufficient for the faithful, even the 
best of them, working in merely lay associations or 
in Catholic Action or other pious works (10 a). 


Moreover, it points again to the “peculiar apostolic 
exercises and ministries which constitute their special 
ends.” All these admonitions and exhortations seem to 
be illustrative of that “blending of firmness and flexi- 
bility’ which Provida Mater stresses and exemplifies, 


GROWTH AHEAD 


Now, if the Congregation for Religious feels, in the 
words of the Instruction, that “complete and definitive 
norms regarding secular institutes had best be post- 
poned to a more opportune time lest the present-day 
development of the said institutes be dangerously re- 
stricted,” we may all well try to guard the blend of 
firmness and flexibility which is essential to growth. 

For still another reason these norms should be gen- 
eral. All through Provida Mater, Pius XII refers to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit: “the constant vivifying 
grace of the Holy Spirit,” “the admirable designs of His 
divine Providence,” “the inspiration of divine Provi- 
dence,” and in his Motu Proprio he speaks of “the con- 
soling outpouring of the Spirit of Christ.” These phrases, 
if we knew nothing more of the movement, would con- 
vince us that it is the work of the Holy Spirit to mold 
this growth in the future as in the past. 





General inquiries on American secular institutes 

should be addressed to Rev. Joseph E. Haley, 

C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 

Ind. For the convenience of those who would like 

to communicate directly with them, the addresses 

of some secular institutes are given here: 

Opus Det. Chicago 37: 5544 Woodlawn Ave. 
(men), 4944 Woodlawn Ave. (women); Bos- 
ton: 22 Marlborough St. (men); Madison, 
Wisc.: 1216 West Dayton St. 

Opus Cenacutt. Chicago 40: 4827 N. Kenmore 
St. 

INTERNATIONAL CaTHo.tic Lay AvuxiLiaries. Chi- 
cago: 1103 N. Dearborn St. 

MISSIONARIES OF THE KincsHiP OF Curist. Wash- 
ington 17, D.C.: Father Stephen J. Hartdegan, 
O.F.M., Holy Name College, 14th and Shep- 
herd Sts., N.E. 

SCHOENSTATT SISTERS OF Mary. Madison 4, Wisc.: 
New Schoenstatt, R.R. 5; Corpus Christi, 
Tex.: 810 Antelope St. 

Caritas. New Orleans, La.: 3233 Feliciana St. 





INSTITUTE OF Our Lapy oF Lire. Baltimore 31, 
Md.: Miss Agnes Mahon, 211 North Chester 
St. 

DauGHTERS OF ST, CATHERINE OF SIENA. Chambly 
6, Canada: 1255 Ave. Beauregard, Ville 
Jacques Cartier. 

RuraL Workers OF Curist THE Kino. Cadet, Mo.: 
R.R. 1, Box 194. 

Fatrma House. Lansdowne, Pa.: 25 N. Highland 
Ave. 

OBLATE SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE. Montreal 25, 
Canada: 3456 Ontario Ave. 

HANDMAIDS OF JESUS AND Mary. Toronto, Canada: 
Sacred Heart Children’s Village, St. Claire 
Avenue. 

Opus Acnr. Rome, Italy: Miss Caroline Holland, 
Via Aurelia, 190-bis, Int. 4. 

Much useful information is included in Secular 

Institutes, A Symposium, Blackfriars Publications, 

34 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 1, 1952, 6s., in- 

cluding the texts of Pius XII’s Provida Mater 

(1947) and Primo Feliciter (1948). 
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World Catholic Press 





ORIENTIERUNG (Scheideggstr. 45, 
Zurich 2), “Martin Luther’s View of 
Mary,” by A. Ebneter, S.J., April 15, 
1956, pp. 77-79. 

The author points out that the “anti- 
Marian campaign” pervading Protes- 
tantism today, especially in the United 
States, where it has had a marked up- 
swing, goes directly counter to the be- 
liefs of Luther himself about our Lady. 
Accepting the dogma that she was the 
Mother of God, Luther inclined even 
to accept her Immaculate Conception, 
though it was still an undefined dogma. 
“Luther left open the question of Mary’s 
bodily Assumption into heaven,” but he 
roundly asserted that “She is Queen of 
All (regina super omnia).” 


SIC (Apartado 628, Caracas), “Pen- 
guins and Mammoths,” by Dr. Salvador 
J. Carrillo, April, 1956, pp. 158-161. 

The discovery of two living penguins 
last fall in Venezuela and Panama, and 
of the remains of tropical mammoths in 
Russia, provoked this review of recent 
speculations that the earth’s axis 
changed brusquely at almost right an- 
gles many millennia ago, producing the 
Deluge. Certain traces of this tradition 
are preserved in folklore. The author 
wonders if in our day the weight of the 
polar icecap will cause a similar cata- 
clysm. 


CATHOLIQUES 
INTERNATIONALES (Boulevard Ma- 
lesherbes 163, Paris 17), “A Catholic 
Theologian had Religious ‘Talks’ at the 
Kremlin,” unsigned editorial, April 1, 
1956, pp. 12-13. 

The German daily Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung ran an article on Mar. 13 
about a Catholic priest, Fr. Marcel Red- 
ing, professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Graz (Austria), who was in- 
vited last year to visit Moscow. He 
“went to Moscow on his return from a 
trip he had made to Rome.” On Christ- 
mas Day Fr. Reding celebrated Mass in 
Vilna, Lithuania, for 2,000 Catholics, 
and later he “contacted the Catholic 
community of Leningrad, counting 
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12,000 faithful.” On his return to Mos- 
cow he was invited to a debate on 
atheism at the Academy of Sciences, at 
which he “presented the thesis dear to 
him, namely that Soviet atheism is more 
a tool for political purposes than a true 
scientific theory.” 


2 
RELATIONS (8100 Boul.  Saint- 
Laurent, Montreal 11), “Is Japan 


Dumping Exports in Canada?” by Rob- 
ert-J. Ballon, S.J., May, 1956, pp. 131- 
135. 

In August, 1955 Japan was still buy- 
ing three times more than she sold to 
Canada, despite the forebodings of 
Canadian manufacturers (of textiles, 
especially). Japan’s economy is barely 
viable, yet “the hourly wage is . . . the 
highest in Asia; but... is only 14 per 
cent of the American worker's wage.” 
Small industries are the worst off: in 
1954 their average wage was only 64 
per cent of those in large industries. 
The author pleads for a chance for the 
Japanese worker to get a living wage. 


LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Boule- 
vard Latour-Maubourg 29, Paris 7), 
“Family Movements in the United 
States,” by J.-M. Jammes, May, 1956, 
pp. 13-28. 

A Frenchman expresses admiration 
for Cana Conference and Christian 
Family Movement activity in our 
country. He compares them, as also the 
Pre-Cana Talks, with specialized Catho- 
lic Action movements in France. 


RAZON Y FE (Calle de Zurbano 80. 
Madrid), “St. Ignatius Loyola and the 
Problem of the “New Christians,” by 
Eusebio Rey, S.J., Jan.-Feb., 1956, pp. 
173-204. 

In the face of a “national psychosis” 
that impelled Spain and Portugal to 
harass those of Moorish or, especially, 
Jewish descent, St. Ignatius dared to 
stand firm. Weeping, he declared that 
“he would consider it a special grace of 
our Lord to be born of Jewish lineage 
. .. to be able to be a relative of Christ 


our Lord and of our Lady. . . .” How- 
ever, a half-century later, under the 
pressure of court and episcopal chan- 
cery, the “Spanish and Portuguese part 
of the Society” had its way in the Fifth 
General Congregation by barring Jews 
from the Society. Since then the ruling 
has become a dead letter. For an inter- 
esting discussion, see the Chicago Jew- 
ish Forum, Spring, 1956, pp. 158-63. 


STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veterinarstr. 
5, Munich 22), “Soviet-Zone Text- 
books,” by Elizabeth Spiegel, April, 
1956, pp. 23-31. 

The rewriters of German textbooks 
have been praised by Wilhelm Pieck, 
President of the DDR (German Demo- 
cratic Republic). Their textbooks are 
now universally used in East Germany. 
First-graders learn party politics in their 
primer: T is for tractor (they all want 
to grow up to be tractor-drivers), F is 
for flag (the blue one of the Young 
Pioneers). In the second grade they 
read of the little American Negro, Jack: 

He has a hard life... . when we 

aré six years old we have to go out 

in the morning to the cottonfields 

. . . that belong to the white mas- 

ters . . . here in the United States 

the Government builds no schools 
for the poor little Negro chil- 

GLETE cs 
The hero in every class is Dimitri the 
Russian soldier or some good factory 
worker. Naturally no reference to any- 
thing but material values. 


THE MONTH (114 Mount St., W.1, 
London), “Contemporary Ideas of the 
Soul,” by Renée Haynes, May, 1956, 
pp.279-293. 

Marxists and Theosophists, Christian 
Scientists and advocates of a thorough- 
going application of cybernetics in 
society all assume different definitions 
of the human soul to fit their theories. 
“To the Catholic, all alike [i.e., these 
theories] seem incomplete for one rea- 
son or another.” The author, who ad- 
mits that thousands saw the sun dance 
at Fatima and yet that others there 
did not, speculates as to how God’s 
action on their consciousness is to be 
understood. She discusses also the ex- 
periments in telepathy conducted by 
Dr. Joseph B. Rhine at Duke University. 

EucEenE K. CuLHANE 
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Niagara Power Struggle 


Mark J. Fitzgerald 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF JUNE 7 a 47-man crew 
was repairing a leak at the base of the huge private 
power plant below scenic Niagara Falls. Suddenly 
crackling noises were heard, warning the men of im- 
pending disaster. As they scurried for safety, three 
shattering rockfalls sent the power plant crashing in 
rubble into the foaming gorge of the Niagara. The 
thunder was heard for miles around. Figuratively, it 
was heard throughout New York State, where electric 
power rates and the rich potential of the Niagara River 
have long been matters of public discussion and con- 
troversy. 

Leading all other States, New York now has an 
electric power capacity of over 8 million kilowatts, 
about twice that of all New England. While this power 
supply is reasonably ample to meet present needs, new 
sources of electric energy must be forthcoming to satisfy 
future industrial and consumer demands. By 1960 it is 
estimated that in the Niagara Falls area alone an ad- 
ditional 1.5 million kilowatts will be necessary. The 
Federal Power Commission states that by 1975 a total 
peak capacity of 15 million kilowatts will be required 
in the region within economic access of Niagara power. 
At present five private utility companies supply 92 per- 
cent of New York State’s generating capacity, which is 
chiefly steam power fueled by coal. Only 440 thousand 
kilowatts are produced by Niagara hydro-power. 

The cost of electricity to New York consumers offers 
a study in contrasts. Average rates now paid by certain 
industrial and large commercial firms in Western New 
York are below comparable rates in such public power 
areas as the Tennessee Valley and Toronto, Canada. 
Industries adjacent to Niagara, which absorb the bulk 
of Niagara power, enjoy an impressively low rate of 
about 3 mills per kilowatt hour. For the utility com- 
pany, this rate covers all operating expenses, taxes and 
fixed charges, as well as a 6-per-cent return on capital. 

Generally speaking, though, industrial rates are at a 
much higher level, for instance in Syracuse, Utica and 
Albany. Further, rural electric cooperatives are required 
to pay, on an average, over 12 mills per kilowatt hour, 
or about twice the cost of wholesale power for co- 





Fr. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., associate professor of economics 
at the University of Notre Dame, is the author of Britain 
Views Our Industrial Relations. 
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operatives in public power areas outside New York. 
Municipally owned utilities in New York also pay very 
high rates for wholesale power from the private utility 
companies. The average rate per kilowatt hour for resi- 
dential users in the Buffalo-Niagara area in 1953 was 
2.04 cents, while in Niagara Falls, Canada, the same 
amount of public power cost .99 cents. According to a 
report of the Senate Committee on Public Works, the 
residential bill in 1952 for monthly use of 250 kilowatt 
hours of power in New York State was noticeably above 
the national average. Only 12 States had a higher rate. 


EXPANSION OF NIAGARA POWER 


Great hopes for lower power rates in New York have 
been based on the 1950 Treaty with Canada, which 
provides for the diversion of water flowing in the 36- 
mile Niagara River. Though power has been produced 


from the Niagara since 1900, until 1950 only a relatively 


small portion of the average flow of over 200,000 cubic 
feet per second was authorized for such use. In recent 
years, however, a submerged control dam has been de- 
signed to preserve and enhance the flow and crestline 
of the American and Canadian Falls. This enormously 
increases the amount of water which can be diverted 
above the Falls for power purposes. The 1950 Treaty 
authorized this engineering project, which is now under 
construction. 

This treaty permits the flow over Niagara Falls to be 
reduced during the popular hours of the tourist season 
to less than half of its average volume. At other times 
the passage over the Falls may be cut to as low as one- 
fourth the average flow. The Treaty also provides that, 
for power purposes, Canada and the United States shall 
share equally the increased diversion of water permitted 
by this arrangement. If either of the nations fails, how- 
ever, to use its portion, the other may temporarily ap- 
propriate any part of it, as Canada is now doing. For, 
within three months after the 1950 Treaty was ratified, 
Ontario began building its massive Sir Adam Beck 
power plant. Already twelve of its 16 units are in opera- 
tion. 

While Congress has been deliberating these six years 
on the choice of a licensee to operate a hydro-plant, 
equal to Canada’s, on our side of the Niagara, not a 
cubic foot of earth has been moved. For the United 
States, Niagara remains our greatest single under- 
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developed power site. There is no controversy over the 
engineering phase of the work. Plans have been waiting 
for years to harness the uniformly heavy flow of the 
Niagara which, within the length of a few miles, drops 
326 feet, providing a power potential second only to 
Coulee Dam. 

A river intake about three miles above the Falls 
would divert our portion of the flow by means of two 
cavernous conduits 50 feet in diameter. Their course 
would take the captured water beneath the city of 
Niagara Falls to the site of a reservoir at Lewiston, 
over four miles from the intake. An open canal would 
then rush the water downward to a power plant on the 
lower Niagara, almost directly opposite Ontario’s Sir 
Adam Beck station. The force of over 300 feet of the 
total drop in the Niagara would remain in this flow 
when it struck the rotating blades of the turbines, which 
would turn ten shafts connected to the generators, the 
source of the electric power. Each of the ten units, 
with a capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, could satisfy the 
power needs of a city of 400,000. 

The reservoir planned for the project would store 
during the night hours the much greater diversion 
taken at that time from the Niagara. This reserve would 
help meet the peak demands for current during the 
day. Counting the generators at the reservoir, the total 
capacity of the American plant would be 1,620,000 
kilowatts. 


SENATE ACTION 


On May 16th of this year, the United States Senate, 
by a vote of 48 to 39, approved the Lehman Bill, which 
directs the Federal Power Commission to license the 
N. Y. Power Authority as the builder and operator of 
this project. Opposition to the Lehman Bill has been 
vigorous, of course, on the part of the private com- 
panies now supplying most of the power for New York 
State. They argue that since private enterprise pio- 
neered in the development of hydro-power at Niagara, 
it is eminently qualified by experience to undertake 
the projected expansion. Indeed, until the 1950 Treaty 
with Canada, the full legal diversion from the Niagara 
was being utilized by a private power company at the 
Cataract. Execution of its 35-year-old plan for full scale 
development of the Niagara has only waited for a new 
treaty. 

Despite the stand taken by the utility companies, it 
is noteworthy that every governor of New York, from 
Smith to Harriman, regardless of party, has for the 
past 30 years favored public development at Niagara. 
Governor Hughes was for it as far back as 1909. In line 
with the thought of Sir Adam Beck, Canada’s pioneer 
in hydro-power, the New York governors have held 
that the Niagara belongs “to the people and should be 
used for the benefit of the people as a whole and not 
for the benefit of a few.” Similarly the majority report 
on the Lehman Bill by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works stated last March that a private monopoly of 
Niagara power would unjustifiably reverse a Congres- 
sional policy of half a century. 

In 1951, before operation by New York of the future 
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St. Lawrence power project was authorized, Governor 
Dewey expressed regret that, while other regions of the 
country had their public power developments, his State 
had no such agency by which to make comparison of 
power costs. It is of interest here that the United States 
Supreme Court in 1954, contrary to the view held by 
private power companies, ruled that title to the Niagara 
river bed, up to the Canadian border, belongs to New 
York State. 


THE PREFERENCE CLAUSE 


Some who favor public operation of the Niagara 
project oppose the preference clause in the Lehman 
Bill. This clause provides that public and cooperative 
bodies shall be assured a low-cost power supply from 
the Niagara for the benefit of residential consumers and 
farmers. The New York Times believes that municipally 
owned utilities and rural electric cooperatives are too 
few in number to warrant such preference. The Times 
also fears that there would be a rush on the part of 
towns and cities to buy public power, with possible 
injury to private utility companies now serving them. 
Those who defend the preference clause observe in re- 
buttal that private companies did not experience dire 
results in the other areas where this clause was in 
effect. 

Between 1937 and 1952, while private utilities 
doubled their earnings nationally, the five major com- 
panies near the Tennessee Valley Authority increased 
their earnings five-fold. Yet in the 20-year period pre- 
ceding 1952, average bills per 100 kilowatt hours per 
month for resident customers of these companies de- 
creased 35 per cent. 

Studies made by the N. Y. Power Authority show 
that by doubling consumption the cost per kilowatt 
hour is reduced about 50 per cent. For the average 
domestic consumer the annual distribution cost is prac- 
tically a fixed amount without regard to the amount of 
current he uses. On the basis of these findings it is 
believed that the spur of the preference clause could 
bring a general reduction in the region of 20 per cent 
in the rates for resident consumers and vastly increase 
the amount of power used by resident and farm units. 
Such a rate reduction would amount to an annual sav- 
ing in the market area of about a third of a billion 
dollars. Moreover, it could be achieved without loss of 
a fair return on capital invested in the private power 
companies. Supporters of the preference clause hold 
that its omission from the Niagara Bill would mean 
that the bulk of the new low-cost power would go only 
to a few large industries as in the past. 

Advocates of the Lehman Bill also point out that a 
public project at Niagara would enjoy the advantages 
of an interconnected power pool for peak loads to the 
same degree as a private utility. For years the private 
company at Niagara has been connected with public 
power in Ontario. Moreover, testimony at a Senate 
hearing disclosed that private utilities in New York 
would integrate their lines with public power at 
Niagara, if it eventuates. The advantage in lending and 
borrowing power would be a mutual one. 
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Financing of N. Y. State development of Niagara 
offers little difficulty. Investors are eager to buy the 
securities of any agency which can develop and de- 
liver hydro-power to load centers at less than 50 per 
cent of the cost of steam-generated power. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is $405 million. This includes 
half the outlay for the control dam, as well as the cost 
of a long-needed parkway on the American side above 
the Falls. The N. Y. Power Authority would raise the 
funds by selling revenue bonds to the public, payable 
in thirty years. After that period the cost per kilowatt 
hour would be very low, indeed. 

The private utility now at Niagara warns, however, 
that any figures on Niagara power costs under public 
operation must be viewed with caution. Such estimates 
do not include the probable $23 million in tax revenue 
the Federal, State and local governments would receive 
from private operation. Proponents of the Lehman Bill 
reply that all such tax payments would be added in full 
measure to the monthly electric bill of the consumers. 
They note that experience in both the Tennessee Valley 
and the Northwest has demonstrated that low-cost pub- 
lic power, with its encouragement to business and in- 


dustrial expansion, brings in far more to the public 
treasury than previous high rates and low consumption. 
It must not be overlooked, moreover, that even private 
utility companies at times are granted substantial tax 
privileges which enable them to postpone certain tax 
payments and use the money meanwhile as an interest- 
free loan. Furthermore, the Federal Government is 
presently paying, by actual subsidy, over a third of the 
power cost charged by a private utility to one of the 
heaviest users of electricity in New York State. 

For over 50 years now the struggle has been raging 
over public or private expansion at Niagara. The Treaty 
of 1950 with Canada, in which Congress reserved the 
right to decide this issue, together with the Senate's 
approval of the Lehman Bill last May, has brought the 
question closer to a settlement. However, if the House, 
in this session, should also approve the Lehman Bill, 
it would still take four years to make the project a 
reality. Meanwhile the power-laden water of the 
Niagara pours over the Falls to the sea with vast eco- 
nomic benefits unrealized. It is not in the public interest 
to continue delaying the critically needed conservation 
of this great natural resource. 





Heine Found God 


“For four years I have abdicated all philosophic pride, 
and have returned to religious ideas and sentiments.” 
These words Heine wrote in his will, which was regis- 
tered on the day of his funeral in 1856 but had been 
formulated five years earlier. He went on: 


I die believing in one God, single and eternal, 
creator of the world, of whom I implore mercy for 
my immortal soul. I regret having spoken in my 
writings of holy things without the respect which 
is due to them. But in doing this I was led away 
rather by the spirit of the age than by my own in- 
clinations. If I have unconsciously offended good 
manners and morals, which is the true essence of 
all monotheistic beliefs, I beg pardon for it of God 
and man. 


The philosophic pride Heine abdicated had been real 
enough. No thinker of the age had had a greater in- 
fluence on him as a student in Germany than the philos- 
opher Hegel, with whom Heine had studied in Berlin. 
More than once in the writings of his last decade he 
refers to the gray spider-webs of Hegelian dialectic 
which had trapped him. He had even written a work on 
Hegel’s philosophy, but he came to see that it was salu- 
tary neither for the public nor for the author himself. 
So “on a quiet winter evening, a strong fire burning in 
my fireplace, I threw my manuscript on Hegelian philos- 





Mrs. Hess was formerly a member of the Department 
of Philosophy at Ohio University. 
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ophy into the blaze.” And Heine heard with joy the 
history on which he had toiled crackling as it burned. 
Right in the beginning, Heine said, and six thousand 
years before Hegel's birth, had not the Evil One out- 
lined the whole of that German philosophy? “This blue- 
stocking without feet showed ingeniously how the 
Absolute consists in the identity of being and knowing, 
how man becomes God through knowledge, how God 
in man arrives at the awareness of Himself!” 


BACK TO GOD 


We know from the Confessions the time at which 
Heine made his great recantation: “In the days of the 
February Revolution, just at the time of the general 
madness, I myself came to my senses.” This revolution 
was that of Paris in 1848, in the city where Heine as a 
German poet and newspaperman-chose to spend the 
last quarter-century of his life. Born on the eve of the 
19th century, he lived until past the middle of it. In 
1858, when Henry Adams was in Berlin, he heard 
Heine’s mocking laughter echoing everywhere. So pene- 
trating was that mockery that even today Heine re- 
mains an enigma. Was he a Frenchman or a German, 
this cosmopolitan Jew (who would have liked to see, 
and tried so hard to bring about, political union of these 
two countries)? A romanticist or romanticism’s worst 
critic? A tender poet whose work ranks with the great- 
est lyrics of all times, or a savage ironist? A pagan to 
the end, or a man who truly believed in the one God? 
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Many of his best biographers, with Ludwig Marcuse 
(Heine, 1933), treat his return to religion lightly. 
Heine's life, writes Marcuse, “was always the same life 
at its beginning, middle and end.” He defines that 
dramatic religious upheaval of the last years as a com- 
munion with the unseen which “was in no sense a con- 
version.” Kuno Francke, who did not doubt Heine’s 
conversion in all its sincerity, rejects him, in his History 
of German Literature, as faithless to the German ideal 
and holds him up to ridicule for having recanted from 
his humanism. In fact, Francke names him as “the sad- 
dest example of the intellectual degeneration wrought 
by the political principles of the age of the Restoration,” 
contrasting him sharply with Lessing, Kant, Hegel, 
Goethe and the rest. 

Nevertheless, whatever the critics said at the time of 
his conversion, or continue to say still, Heine’s religious 
and philosophic recantation is a fact to which his writ- 
ings bear indisputable witness. He did come to repent of 
very much of his life, particularly of the intellectual 
pride referred to in his last will. In his epilog to the 
poetry collection called the Romancero (1851) we read: 
“Yes, I have returned to God like the prodigal son after 
I had herded the swine for a long time with the 
Hegelians.” 

In the Germany in which he had been trained “one 
must choose between religion and philosophy, between 
the revealed dogma of belief, faith, and the last con- 
sequences of thinking; between the God of the Bible 
and atheism.” He speaks of the “heavenly homesick- 
ness” that drove him forth “amid forests and gorges, 
across the dizzy mountain paths of dialectics.” For, in 
Heine’s long period of indescribably painful illness 
(1848-1856) he had arrived at a thoroughgoing disillu- 
sionment with the rationalism he once had admired. 


HEGEL REPUDIATED 


With Kierkegaard (whose death in Copenhagen oc- 
curred just three months before Heine’s in Paris) he 
found that the whole Hegelian system is an overt 
mockery of God, whom he, too, had shamefully mocked. 
Thus between the Heine of the first epoch—that of his 
Saint-Simon tendency and his liberalism, which some- 
one has called just his “Judaic passion for human rights” 
—and that of his last vears there is a real difference. 

Nor was it, as he said explicitly, because of his physi- 
cal wretchedness. He had become a wreck in the spring 
of 1846. The poet whom Théophile Gautier had once 
called the German Apollo turned into a hopeless in- 
valid. Half-blind, lame and without smell or taste left, 
the paralytic was able in May, 1848 to take a last walk, 
supported by a cane, to the Louvre, where he collapsed 
before the statue of the Venus dg Milo. Never leaving 
his bed—his Matratzen-Gruft or mattress-grave—until 
his death after eight years of dreadful suffering, he 
composed his greatest poetry. For, as he wrote his 
mother during those years, “my soul was never so 
awakened, more active, or energetic.” 

As is well known, Karl Marx tried hard to enlist 
Heine’s voice in the Communist cause. Both were 
Hegelians; and Heine’s “battle value”—in Marcuse’s 
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phrase—was high indeed in the Europe of the mid-19th 
century. But Heine refused from the first to be used by 
the party. Both Engels and Marx courted the poet- 
journalist whose writings were read throughout Europe. 
Though he never joined the Communists, not even in 
the days of his radical liberalism, he recognized them 
as “the only men of the revolution who are alive,” and 
he feared that the future belonged to them. 


HORROR OF COMMUNISM 


In his preface to the second edition of Lutetia the 
year before his death, Heine wrote: “I think with horror 
of the time when these gloomy iconoclasts will arrive 
in power.” Yet he added that communism was advanc- 
ing by “a terrible syllogism that holds me in its grip: 
If I am unable to refute the premise that ‘everyone has 
a right to eat’, then I am forced to submit to its conse- 
quences. .. .” In the Confessions he had stated that the 
German Communists were “great logicians, the most 
powerful of whom have been produced by the Hegelian 
school.” 

He knew the power of that logic from personal ex- 
perience. Remembering in the days of his recantation 
the first lecture he heard Hegel deliver, he said: “I saw 
how Hegel with his almost comico-serious face sat like 
a brood-hen on the fatal eggs [atheism] and I heard his 
cackling.” One beautiful starlight night he had stood 
with Hegel by an open window. Heine was then a 
young man of 22 who spoke to his teacher of the beauty 
of the stars, wondering if they were the abodes of the 
blest. 


But the master muttered to himself: “The stars? 
Humph! The stars are only a brilliant leprosy on 
the firmament.” “What!,” cried I, “then is there no 
happy spot above, where virtue is rewarded after 
death?” But he, glaring at me with his pale eyes, 
said sneeringly: “So you want a bonus because you 
have supported your sick mother and refrained 
from poisoning your brother?” 


The Communists, nevertheless, have tried from the be- 
ginning to make something of the Marx-Heine relation- 
ship. But the poet’s hatred of nationalism was his only 
point of agreement with the Marxians. On his death- 
bed, crying out in horror against the future as belong- 
ing to the Communists, he added: “But do not believe 
that God lets all this go forward merely as a grand 
comedy. He knows better than they do that the time 
will come when they will learn to believe in Him.” 

Heine’s return to religion, so far from savoring of 
what Francke held to be blasphemy against the intel- 
lect, was the supreme act of his intellect. His belief in 
a personal God not only involved assurance of im- 
mortality but was found at last to be the very condition 
of human existence on this earth. “To have a will one 
must be a person; to manifest one’s will one must have 
elbow-room.” That elbow-room comes only to the be- 
liever, not in the god of the pantheists, “that poor, 
dreary being interpenetrated with the world and grown 
into it,” but in the God of our fathers. This is the God 
that Heine with his last breath said would forgive him: 
“C'est son métier.” 
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Why the High Cost of Housing? 


LABOR RELATIONS AND PRODUC- 
TIVITY IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
By William Haber and Harold M. Levinson. 
U. of Michigan. 266p. $4.75 


As long as this writer can remember, 
the building-trades unions have been 
blamed for the high cost of housing. 
The popular litany of their sins is a 
lengthy one—jurisdictional disputes, 
featherbedding, restrictions on output, 
limitation on apprentices, bans on new 
and more efficient methods, unreason- 
able work rules, etc., etc. More sophis- 
ticated critics realize that the alleged 
inefficiency of the construction industry 
cannot be charged to the unions alone. 
Fortune magazine once titled a study 
of the building industry “The Industry 
Capitalism Forgot.” It argued that U. S. 
builders had refused to enter the age 
of mass production. 

To all the critics, sophisticated and 
otherwise, this study of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the construction in- 
dustry will come as a salutary shock. 
After a survey of 17 cities, after 268 
interviews with representatives of labor, 
management and the public, Messrs. 
Haber and Levinson conciude that con- 
struction labor and management are 
not nearly so bad as they are popularly 
supposed to be. These University of 
Michigan economists inform us, further- 
more, that conditions in the industry are 
improving all the time. At least they 
were improving up to the summer of 
1952, when this study was made. 

The authors do not, however, paint a 
roseate, ivory-tower picture. They ac- 
cept the general impression that worker 
efficiency in the building trades de- 
clined from the 1930’s to the late 
1940’s. They concede that some union 
working rules anc some industry prac- 
tices, while not without a rational basis, 
cannot be defended. They are critical 
ot cost-adding provisions of building 
codes, which unions alone, or unions 
and employers together, support. They 
are not persuaded that the industry has 
tackled with sufficient vigor and ima- 
gination several deep-seated problems 
that boost building costs. But time and 
again their researches disclose how 
perilous it is to generalize about the 
industry, and how unjust are some of 
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the criticisms which are bandied about. 

Messrs. Haber and Levinson discov- 
ered, for instance, no demonstrable 
relationship between union working 
rules and the decline in worker effici- 
ency that set in during the 1930's. The 
decline was just as noticeable in non- 
union sectors of the industry as in 
unionized sectors. They found that 
charges of union-imposed restrictions 
on output were hard to substantiate. 
They also learned that what sometimes 
looks to an outsider like a restrictive 
practice is on closer examination an 
attempt to assure a quality job. The 
celebrated limitation on the size of the 
paint brush falls under this heading. 
They came to the conclusion that “the 
building trades unions have been much 
more receptive to new techniques than 
has been widely believed.” 

To what extent have unions, through 
their working rules and in other ways, 
added to building costs? An exact 
answer to that question is impossible, 
but the writers do offer some rough 
estimates. 

They suggest that union restrictions 
on labor-saving devices add from 3 to 
6 per cent to on-site labor costs. Union 
working rules, including bans on in- 
centive pay, may run as high as 17 or 
18 per cent, and as low as 5 or 6 per 
cent. On an average, the figure is prob- 
ably about 10 to 12 per cent. Union 
practices add, therefore, between 8 
and 24 per cent to on-site labor costs. 

Since labor costs are about one-third 
the total cost of a house (excluding the 
builder’s overhead and profit margin), 
unions are adding between 3 and 8 per 
cent to total costs. If we allow 15 per 
cent of the final selling price for the 
builder’s overhead and _ profit, union 
rules are costing buyers between 2.5 
and 7 per cent of the price of houses. 
The average would be 3 to 5 per cent. 

Though this is less than most people 
believe, it is not negligible. If similar 
sums could be saved by simpler designs, 
improved distribution and more efficient 
managerial techniques, the result to the 
home buyer would be very tangible. 

The authors say nothing about cer- 
tain polite forms of extortion that are 
said to exist in some parts of the indus- 
try—in the buying of materials as well 


as in the hiring of labor—and they are 
equally silent about petty thievery, and 
some not so petty. Perhaps illegal and 
criminal acts add only insignificantly 
to total costs. 

The tone throughout this book is 
eminently fair; the writing is clear and 
unimpassioned. It is that rare kind of 
book which will interest the literate 
citizen as well as the expert. It will 
interest especially those concerned with 
moral problems in industrial relations. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that if 
employers and union leaders in the 
construction industry, business agents 
not excepted, are looking for an impar- 
tial and judicious estimate of their con- 
duct, they don’t have to go beyond 
this book. BENJAMIN L, MASSE 


Samaritan in Vietnam 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 214p. $3.50 


A little over a year has passed since 
the final events related in this book 
took place. In that year the author, 
young Dr. Thomas Dooley, has told his 
story repeatedly, and it is to be hoped 
that not much more time will have 
passed before every American knows 
it. For, in an 11-month period at Haip- 
hong, North Vietnam, Dr. Dooley 
demonstrated that a portion of love and 
human understanding is all that is 
needed to make American aid palatable 
in those places where it has encountered 
ill-will and resentment. 

Dr. Dooley, a graduate of Notre 
Dame, the Sorbonne and the St. Louis 
University Medical School, entered the 
Navy at the conclusion of his medical 
training. While in the Orient his ship 
was assigned to duty at Haiphong to 
help in the evacuation of those people 
who chose to live in the non-Communist 
south in accordance with the 1954 
Geneva Treaty. The Navy quickly saw 
that many of the evacuees were sick and 
diseased, and that there was danger of 
disease spreading to the Americans. To 
prevent this, Dr. Dooley and some other 
doctors were put ashore to set up isola- 
tion camps for the sick. After a short 
while Dr. Dooley and a few aides were 
left alone to manage this operation. 
They stayed there for 11 months until 
the Communists took over the city as 
was agreed in the treaty. 

In those months Dr. Dooley took on 
more and more work as he espoused 
the cause of the refugees and grew in 
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his knowledge and love of the people. 
He .tells how the Communists frequent- 
ly violated the treaty and of the heroism 
of the many non-Communists in fleeing 
from their homes and farms. The strong 
Catholic faith of most of the refugees 
gave them courage to seek the camps 
set up by the Americans even though 
they had been almost convinced by the 
Reds that the Americans would 
slaughter them. 

The Christian charity of the U. S. 
Navy, as exemplified by one young 
doctor struggling to speak the native 
tongue, apparently convinced these suf- 
fering people of the sincere good will 
with which aid was offered. 

In other words this is a moving tale 
that is recommended to all who are 
proud to be Americans and wish to 
know how that pride can be sustained. 
Thirty-two pages of excellent photo- 
graphs add much to this fairly slim 
volume. Joun Lyncu 


THE MISSIONS OF NEW MEXICO 1776: 
A Description by Fray Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez. With other contemporary doc- 
uments. Translated and annotated by Elea- 
nor B, Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez. 
Drawings by Horace T. Pierce. U. of New 
Mexico Press. 347p. $15 


This is a work of the utmost importance 
to the study of the Spanish frontier of 
North America in the last quarter of the 
18th century. Fray Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez was sent to New Mexico in 
1776 as Commissary Visitor of the Fran- 
ciscans to make a report on the missions 
and on related conditions. His task took 
him to 25 settlements, from Santa Fe 
to Zuni, and even involved him in plan- 
ning, with his subordinate, Fray Sil- 
vestre Vélez de Escalante, a new road 
to California. 

The land he crossed was harsh. New 
Mexico was Spain’s poorest and hardest- 
held kingdom. Many conditions which 
Fray Francisco found were bitter to a 
man of his piety and sense of fitness. 
Yet he encountered also devotion and 
tenacity in the wilderness missions and 
in the Spanish colonial society which 
had held the frontier for a century and 
three-quarters. He reported upon all he 
saw, as was his duty. In fulfilling it, he 
left a record which must surely be en- 
thralling to the scholar and to the gen- 
eral reader alike. 

The editors have made a superbly 
readable translation, and have sup- 
ported the mair text with pertinent ad- 
ditional documents and with a rich 
store of notes, It is hard to imagine how 
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Dr. Eleanor Adams and Fray Angelico 
Chavez could have done their work 
better. The illustrations are charming 
diagrammatic drawings of the mission 
edifices covered by the report. The for- 
mat is excellent. The whole work is 
dedicated to Dr. France V. Schcles, 
who is a master in the field of Spanish 
colonial history. This dedication is most 
appropriate, for it was he who dis- 
covered the Dominguez MS. in the Na- 
tional Library of Mexico, and who gen- 
erously ceded to the present editors the 
opportunity to bring it forth in its pres- 
ent magnificent form. 

PauL Horcan 


THE WORD 


And I tell you, that if your justice 
does not give fuller measure than the 
justice of the scribes and Pharisees, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 5:20; Gospel for 5th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





Let it be granted that in a very genuine 
sense the Catholic layman shares in the 
authority of Christ in the Church by 
freely accepting and submitting to that 
authority. Can it be added that the 
layman any way participates in the ac- 
tual wielding or exercise of that au- 
thority? 

The initial answer to this question 
is a matter of simple fact, of history. 
The layman has definitely participated 
in the exercise of authority in the Cath- 
olic Church. For more than five hundred 
years in the earliest stages of the 
Church’s amazing growth the bishop of 
a locality was chosen by the priests and 
laity of that locality, even though the 
election stood subject to the approval 
of the neighboring bishops. Laymen, 
especially in the capacity of representa- 
tives of kings, princes and states, played 
not a small part in official councils of 
the Church, notably in the Council of 
Trent. Almost from the beginning and 
even into our own day Catholic sover- 
eigns enjoy the privilege of nominating 
those priests whom the Holy See will 
appoint as Bishops. 

There is a further significant fact of 
history which has extended as a living 
reality into the present. The earnest 
petitions of the Catholic laity have un- 
questionably been instrumental in bring- 
ing about papal definitions of dogmatic 
truth. 

It was, of course, the unhappy 
Reformation which, in more senses than 





VIRGINITY 


y 
J. M. Perrin, O.P. 





The theme of virginity is 
allied to whatever is deepest 
in the human heart, and lies 
at the center of the Catholic 
Church. This study of virgin- 
ity, based on the traditional 
teaching of the Church, shows 
what it is in our own day as 
well as in the first centuries of 
Christianity. The author con- 
siders the fruits of virginity, 
the practical difficulties in- 
volved and the conditions 
necessary for its achievement. 


$2.75 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
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Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 
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The stores listed below report 
their best selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 9 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 10 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading, habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


MIRACLE OF LOURDES 
McGraw-Hitt, $4 


THE LIVING BREAD 
Farrar, Straus & CupanHy, $3 By Thomas Merton 


PLAYED BY EAR 
Loyo_a UNIversItTy Press, $4 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J 


3. FOUR YEARS IN A RED HELL 
REGNERY, $3 


4. SHEPHERD WITHOUT SHEEP 
Bruce, $2.75 

5. THE LAST HURRAH 
LittLe, Brown, $4 


6. ONE SHEPHERD, ONE FLOCK 
SHEED & Warp, $3 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NeEwMaAN, $3 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
Farrar, Straus & CupAHy By Thomas A. Dooley 


By Harold W. Rigney, S.V.D. 
By E. Boyd Barrett 
By Edwin O'Connor 


By Oliver Barres 


By Romano Guardini 


By Ruth Cranston 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE 
Dous_epay, $2.95 


By J. F. Powers 





by patronizing the stores. 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

BOSTON, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 

Madison St. 

CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

vi gaat Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior 

ve. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 
Euclid Ave. 

Om Sees, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad 


DALLAS, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1633 Tremont P] 
wi E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 
DETROIT, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 
HARTFORD, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 
HOLYOKE. Catholic Lending Library and Book- 
shop, 94 Suffolk St. 
KANS: AS CITY, Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 
LOS crema C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd 


seshy UISYILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chest- 
nut St. 

+ “errr, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water 
a 

5 aa Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t t 

NEW BEDFORD, Keatings Book House, 562 
County St. 

NEW HAVEN, The Saint Thomas More Gift 
Shop, 1102 Chapel St. 
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NEW YORK, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park PI. 

NEW YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Bar- 
clay St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

rae eA. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 
13t cs 


PITTSBURGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PORTLAND, Catholic Book & Church Supply Co., 
314 S. W. Washington St. 

RICHMOND, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

ROCHESTER, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North 

ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 
Broadway 

ST. PAUL, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

SCRANTON, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyom- 
ing Ave 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SOUTH BEND, Aquinas P ccomgua and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E, La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales ie Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 
563 Hamilton St. 

WASHINGTON, Th. “ William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. 

WESTMINSTER, es The Newman Bookshop. 

ens. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 
12t t. 


15-17 South 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 





one, vitally damaged the united, bal- 
anced community that was the Church. 
Not the least disastrous protest of 
Protestantism was the denial of the 
sacramentality of Holy Orders, for as 
the wretched reformers battled to erase 
the sacred line between clergy and laity, 
Holy Mother Church, almost desparate- 
ly fighting a defensive action, was driven 
to restore that line of necessary distinc- 
tion until, sadly, the line grew into 
something like a wall. 

In any institution that truly cares 
about its treasure of tradition, a pro- 
nounced and opposite reaction to any 
new challenge.is nat only understand- 
able, but inevitable. Characteristically, 
the Reformation that undertook to thrust 
the Catholic pope, the Catholic bishop 
and the Catholic priest from their right- 
ful place in the Church succeeded only 
in compromising and embarrassing the 
Catholic layman in his place in the 
Church. 

The painful problem has endured 
even to the present moment. Every truly 
Christian man regards with loathing the 
revolting spectacle of a helpless Chris- 
tian hierarchy standing by while Chris- 
tian men and Christian ministers ap- 
point and belabor and depose one 
another. And yet, is the Catholic layman 
never again to share in any way the 
exercise of that Christ-authority which 
in a real sense continues to reside in 
the entire community of the Church? 

A certain pair of words is used to 
designate different but complementary 
aspects of the exercise of legitimate au- 
thority. These words, employed with 
reference to a voice in the conduct of 
affairs, are deliberative and consultative. 
Deliberative power is final and decisive. 
But consultative power is power; and 
can be genuinely powerful. 

Will the good, responsible, devoted 
Catholic layman of the future share 
more truly and more fully in the consul- 
tative authority which must be exercised 
in the Catholic Church? 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.]. 


THEATRE 


CATHOLIC THEATRE. James Haran, 
instructor in drama and director of the 
Little Theatre at College of the Holy 
Names, was recently interviewed by a 
reporter for the San Francisco Monitor. 
In reply to a question, Mr. Haran said: 

“If the principles of Christian philos- 
ophy are ever to be vitally operative in 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





FULL ACRE PLOTS for building homes in 
cooperation with community. A chance to 
raise your family according to Christian 
principles. $850 membership and acre. 
Rockland, 18 miles George Washington 
Bridge, Marycres*, RFD, Orangeburg, N. Y. 
NAnuet 3-3690. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5 4”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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the entertainment world, the challenge 
of good theatre must be met squarely 
by the Catholic college. It must pro- 
duce good theatre and build up a criti- 
cal, discriminating and mature audience 
which will demand the best in drama.” 

Elsewhere in the interview Mr. Haran 
implied that not enough colleges are 
meeting the challenge. “Catholic educa- 
tors have been content to condemn what 
is bad in drama,” he said, “rather than 
to produce what is good.” There is a 
general failure, it seems, to accent the 
positive. 

Mr. Haran expressed a point of. view 
oft repeated in this column. It is gratify- 
ing when support comes from an unex- 
pected quarter. Merely condemning 
what is wrong on the stage will never 
bring about any worthwhile reform in 





the theatre. Besides, most complaints 
are against non-essentials—some inept 
playwright including too much profan- 
ity in his dialog or some actress in a 
musical showing too much shoulder. 
Such deplorable incidents, while insult- 
ing to a mature mind, are only part of 
the problem. 

What should be condemned, but 
rarely is, is the thoroughly secular point 
of view that pervades American drama. 
Life, as reflected on our stages, is a 
moral chaos in which good intentions 
have been substituted for fixed stand- 
ards of good and evil. What the stage 
needs, as Mr. Haran suggests, is a trans- 
fusion of Christian philosophy. It needs 
Catholic playwrights and thinkers as 
well as Catholic actors and critics. So 
long as Catholics stand aloof and com- 
plain, without making a contribution to 
the stage, they are avoiding a part of 
their responsibility to their Church and 
their country. 

There are a few islands of Catholic 
effort, however, where the responsibility 
is not being shirked. Catholic Univer- 
sity, of Washington, D. C., has contri- 
buted Walter and Jean Kerr to the 
theatre, and another product of CU is 
Players Inc., the most unique of Ameri- 
can acting companies. From July 10 
through August 18, Players Inc. will be 
at St. Michael’s Playhouse in Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Their repertory will con- 
sist of Father of the Bride, Dial M for 
Murder, My Sister Eileen, The Late 
George Apley, The Rainmaker and You 
Can't Take It with You. 
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seeking a publisher 

Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of @ Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors welcome. IV rite today for Booklet CA. 
It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly. Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 





WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 
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DELAYED VOCATIONS... 


MEN 18-30 needed in Youth Work at home 
and in the missions as 
SALESIANS OF DON BOSCO. 
Accelerated Latin Courses 
Write to: Rev. Father Director, Don Bosco 
College, Newton, New Jersey or Salesian 
Seminary, 2851 North Ave., Richmond, Calif. 











YOUR ORGANIZATI 
WHEN seis CHRISTMAS Canps 


Sell finest Catholic cards, wraps, gifts with 
true Christmas theme. Low prices to you! 
Write, on organization letterhead, for 
complete information and. . . 
FREE CARD SAMPLES 
FATHER GALES, DEPT. A 
260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 








the Catholic philosophy of education 
. most emphatically to be recom- 


mended to parents .. .” 
“A ‘must’ for every pastor, every school 


movements and _ especially for 


pals... 


guide to courageous thinking about 
Farge, S.J]. 


THE SECOND AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE. 
Selected by Dr. James E. Tobin, mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the Catholic 
Book Club and professor of English at 
Queens College, New York. A special 
kind of reading that is a delight. There 
are verses here for almost every mood. 
Thoroughly enjoyable! $3.00 


Check titles and quantity desired. Send to: 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th St., New York 17 











The Blackfriars’, of New York, have 
completed their fifteenth season, pro- 
ducing original plays. To young writers 
who think they have something impor- 
tant to say through the medium of 
drama, the Friars offer an excellent 


| outlet, 


A comparatively new group in New 


York is The Sacred Hearts Players, now 


in the third year of production. They 
are a hard-working group who are not 
afraid to tackle such a difficult play 
as Craig’s Wife. They closed the recent 


| season with Lennox Robinson’s Is Life 
| Worth Living? 


The importance of all those groups 


| is that, instead of standing on the side- 


lines complaining, they are in there 
pitching, trying to make the theatre 


| what it ought to be. None of them, 
| strictly speaking, is a creative group; 
| although the Blackfriars offers young 
| writers an invaluable opportunity to 
| develop their talents. While the dearth 
| of Catholic playwrights continues, CU, 
| Sacred Hearts Players and the ’Friars 
| are building what Mr. Haran calls “a 
| critical, 
| audience.” 


BOOKS worth keeping | 


THE POPES ON YOUTH. By Raymond B. | 
Fullam, S.J. “An excellent statement of | 


discriminating and ‘ mature 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE CATERED AFFAIR (MGM) is 





| based on a TV drama by Paddy Chayef- 
| sky and has Ernest Borgnine playing a 


leading role. Despite these points of 


and seminary, every convent and mon- | similarity it is no Marty 
astery. It is invaluable asa reference...” | 
“Recommended for workers in youth | 
par- | 
$5.00 | 
ae a in their least attractive light. The story 

. Really stimu- bn 
in ae > Heally sumu- | concerns the effects on a cab driver 
lating reading on questions Catholics | 


ind difficult to handle. A common sense | : 5 F 
find difficult to hancle | whose talents are ill-suited to naturalis- 


critical human relations by Father La- | tic drama) of their daughter's (Debbie 
$3.50 F | Reynolds) announcement that she is 
| about to be married. With admirable 


Its main trouble is that the central 
situation, contrived and highly special- 
ized in comparison to Marty, is calcu- 
lated to show its Bronx-Irish characters 


(Borgnine) and his wife (Bette Davis, 


good sense the girl and her fiancé (Rod 
Taylor) are planning on a simple cere- 
mony and no reception. The mother, 
however, sees the occasion as a compen- 
sation for the hardships and frustrations 
of her own married life. Though it means 
spending all the savings with which her 
husband intended to buy his own cab, 
she insists that her daughter must have 
an elaborate reception. In addition to 


| being victimized by the grandiose sug- 


gestions of a profit-conscious banquet 
manager, the mother has to cope with 
the protests of her understandably reluc- 
tant husband, the patronizing attitude 


of the groom-to-be’s crude, prosperous 
parents and the prima donna sulking of 
her bachelor brother (Barry Fitzgerald). 

Fortunately the catered affair is called 
off. The bickering about it and the 
inappropriateness and gaucherie of the 
whole idea were painful enough to be- 
hold. The reception itself would have 
been a nightmare. There is also a sug- 
gestion that the crisis has brought the 
bride’s parents to a much-needed closer 
understanding. But altogether the film 
is an uninteresting story about drab and 
muddle-headed people made tolerable 
only by the young couple who, remark- 
ably under the circumstances, seem 
clear-eyed and appealing youngsters, 
unlikely to repeat their elders’ mistakes, 
[L of D: A-IT] 


STORM OVER THE NILE (Colum- 
bia) is an almost word-for-word remake 
of Four Feathers, a British Technicolor 
adventure tale which, for its spectacle 
and use of color, was quite phenomenal 
in the late thirties. Remake in fact is 
not an entirely accurate word. All the 
Sudanese battle sequences and a good 
deal of other footage has been lifted 
bodily out of the old film. What with 
the advances in color photography in 
the last two decades and the added 
circumstance that the new version is in 
CinemaScope, this represents film-edit- 
ing ingenuity of a high order. 

The finished product does not, how- 
ever, seem worth the effort. Adapted 
from A. E. W. Mason’s swashbuckling 
novel, the story is about the subsequent 
heroic exploits of an Army lieutenant 
(Anthony Steel) who is branded a cow- 
ard by three comrades (Laurence Har- 
vey, Ronald Lewis, Ian Carmichael) 
and his fiancée (May Ure) when he 
resigns his commission on the eve of 
his regiment’s leaving for active service 
with Kitchener in Africa. To atone, the 
young man goes off on his own to the 
Sudan and, with what can only be de- 
scribed as amazing prescience, is on 
hand, disguised as a native, just in time 
to rescue his friends from the Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies and singlehandedly ensure 
Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman. 

The film’s particular values—British 
imperialism, the aristocratic military 
tradition and the stiff upper lip—are not 
as readily acceptable as they once were 
and its late Victorian dialog, attitudes 
and acting style also furnish pretty 
sticky going. Still, its action remains 
lively and it has its moments especi 
for incurable romantics and for those 
interested in the techniques of film mak- 
ing. [L of D: A-I] Moira WALSH 
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